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JAN HAROLD BRUNVAND 


As the Saints Go Marching By 


Modern Jokelore Concerning Mormons* 


For the student of Mormon affairs, the streets 
of Salt Lake City are filled with fascination. 


—Wallace Turner, The Mormon 
Establishment (1966) 


MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CuHRIsT of Latter-day Saints, popularly 
known as Mormons, (to themselves as LDS) have long been recognized as con- 
stituting a folk group in the sense that they share a common body of oral traditions 
and are the subject of oral traditions circulated by non-Mormons, known among 
Mormons as Gentiles. Utah Mormons are regarded as a folk group comparable 
in the homogeneity and strength of their traditions to other regional groups such 
as the Pennsylvania Germans, Louisiana Cajuns, southern Illinois “Egyptians,” 
and southwestern Spanish-Americans.? A large body of Utah Mormon folklore 
has been collected, and some of it has been published. The emphasis in the printed 
material (and probably the unpublished as well) has been upon the old historical- 
legendary-anecdotal ingroup Mormon lore that has served largely to strengthen 
the sense of group solidarity, especially for the young.* Typical examples of this 
lore—familiar to all students of American folklore—include the ‘‘Handcart 
Song, the legends of the Three Nephites, and the stories about J. Golden 
Kimball.‘ 

Studies of Utah Mormon folklore have been almost exclusively devoted to 


1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Folklore Society, Bloomington, Indiana, 1968. 

2 Richard M. Dorson, Buying the Wind (Chicago, 1964). 

3 Wilfrid Bailey, “Folklore Aspects in Mormon Culture,” Western Folklore, 10 (1951), 217-225. 

* These items appear in every general survey of Mormon folklore, such as in Richard M. Dorson, 
American Folklore (Chicago, 1959), 112-121. 
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analyzing survivals, with some attention to adaptations of survivals in later circu- 
Jation and to the traditional functions of these survivals and adaptations. Con- 
spicuously absent has been any collecting of recent Mormon folklore or any study 
of the functions of current traditions known among or told about Mormons. Even 
a straightforward allusion to these interesting subjects in a recent and excellent 
anthology is phrased in terms of survivals and greatly oversimplifies the situation. 
Richard M. Dorson remarks in his introduction to Utah Mormon folklore in 
Buying the Wind, ‘Some relics of the earlier phase [of anti-Mormon lore} still 
endure, and can be found in good-natured jokes and songs which caricature the 
Mormon’s supposed libidinous tendencies.’’ 

In this article I want to break some new ground in the study of modern tradi- 
tions surrounding Utah Mormons in order to demonstrate as a basis for further 
studies that this folklore is not made up just of surviving “relics,” that not all of 
it is ‘‘good-natured,” that some comes from within the group as well as from out- 
side, and that other themes than the sexual predominate. My emphasis will be on 
the neglected area of contemporary jokelore concerning Mormons; by ‘‘jokelore”’ 
I mean all kinds of modern jesting lore that have become traditional, whatever 
their form or type. My examples were collected largely in Salt Lake City within 
the past two years, partly by my students. 

To begin with, let us contrast the rare printing of a piece of contemporary anti- 
Mormon folklore with what circulates in oral tradition. The fine study of Mormon 
lore by Austin and Alta Fife contains the following quatrain collected from the 
well-known Mormon scholar Juanita Brooks of St. George, Utah, in 1947: 


I can tell you’re a Mormon by the clothes that you wear, 
I can tell you’re a Mormon by the color of your hair. 

You left your own country to marry a squaw, 

You’re a Mormon, you’re a Mormon, go back to Utah.” 


This song, usually rendered as a chanted rhyme, still circulates in Mormon country 
(at least in Idaho and Utah), and my most recent student collector to submit it 
heard it in the Union Building snack bar at the University of Utah. But the third 
line usually contains some expression like “bangin’ a squaw’’ or ‘“‘humpin’ a 
squaw,’ and the last line replaces the repetitive formula, “You're a Mormon, 
you’te a Mormon” with “You're a Mormon God damn you”’ (or ‘God damn it” ) 
or ‘You son of a bitch.” Several versions replace the vague phrase “‘clothes that 
you wear’ with “long underwear,” a clear reference to the Temple Garments 
(sacred underwear) that the devout LDS faithful may wear. Pressures for pro- 
priety are discussed by Austin Fife who admits to self-censorship in his article 
“Myth Formation in the Creative Process” (Western Folklore, 23, 1964, 229- 
239). The point is not just that previous collectors or informants felt obliged to 
suppress rough language. Only through full verbatim collection of these kinds of 
texts—with their contexts—may we hope to understand how such lore circulates 
and how it functions at the present time. 


5 Representative studies are Hector Lee, The Three Nephites: The Substance and Significance of 
the Legend in Folklore (Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1949), and Austin E. Fife, ‘Folk Belief and 
Mormon Cultural Autonomy,” JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, 61 (1948), 19-30. 

6 Dorson, Buying the Wind, 499. 

7 Austin E. and Alta Fife, Saints of Sage and Saddle (Bloomington, Indiana, 1956), 124. 
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To pose an analogy, if we attempted to characterize Mormon folklore today 
without collecting such materials, it would be like describing Negro folklore after 
reading Uncle Remus but not Roger Abrahams’ Deep Down in the Jungle.® 
Understanding current Mormon folklore does not command the same degree of 
sociological urgency perhaps as does understanding current Negro folklore, but 
in a theoretical sense it is an extremely interesting project. Utah—the Mormons’ 
Zion—especially Salt Lake City, is a virtual modern folklore laboratory situation 
where several distinct and easily identified groups and subgroups intermingle or 
avoid one another, and share or secretly harbor traditional lore about the other 
groups or about themselves, lore that is partly unique and partly common to other 
groups. Every condition described by William Hugh Jansen as contributing to the 
esoteric-exoteric factor in folklore is present in Salt Lake City.* Complicating the 
picture is the fact that, whereas other groups for which comparable studies might 
be made are usually minorities, in Utah the Mormons are still a powerful majority, 
and even outside Utah, prominent Mormons are often highly respected public 
figures, such as Secretary of Housing and Urban Development George Romney, 
former Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall, and golf professional Billy Casper. 
Stuart Gallacher of Michigan State University has shared with me a piece of 
modern folklore about Romney. ‘‘What’s the surest way to contact God?” (‘‘Let 
George do it! He has a direct pipeline.” Or, “Leave it to George, his pipeline is 
always open.” ) This refers to remarks Romney made in press conferences before 
he decided to run for office, alluding to his meditating over the question and 
listening for the still, small voice to advise him. He told reporters that the same 
pipeline was open to them and to anybody. 

In such a new, wide-open, and untilled field, I can do little more now than 
offer a rough survey; however, several broad generalizations may be made and 
easily documented. First, it is obvious that the old stereotypes of anti-Mormonism 
have largely disappeared. One study distinguished seven images of the Mormon 
in nineteenth-century fiction: the drunken and abusive husband, the white-slave 
procurer, the seducer, the sinister secret-society member, the dweller in the sin- 
ful fallen city, the lustful Turk, and the cruel, lustful Southern slaveholder.?° If 
one were to draw up a list of Mormon stereotypes from modern folklore, it would 
be most likely in terms such as these: the naive Mormon bishop, the skeptical 
elder, the hypocritical Saint, the devoted missionary, the rigid church official, the 
emancipated intellectual Mormon youth, and so forth. In other words, Mormon 
folklore keeps up to date, so much so that I have met native Utah adolescents who 
do not know of the Three Nephites except through formal indoctrination, and 
who have never heard a J. Golden Kimball story except on Hector Lee’s Folk- 
Legacy recording, but who do know the right answer to the question, ‘“What’s 
the difference between LSD and LDS?” (LSD you take on a cube of sugar, LDS 
you take with a grain of salt.) Furthermore, they are well aware (perhaps partly 


8 Roger D. Abrahams, Deep Down in the Jungle (Hatboro, Pennsylvania, 1964). 

° Wm. Hugh Jansen, “The Esoteric-Exoteric Factor in Folklore,” Fabula, 2 (1959), 205-211; 
reprinted in Alan Dundes, The Study of Folklore (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1965), 43-51. 

10 Leonard Arrington and Jon Haupt, “Intolerable Zion: The Image of Mormonism in Nine- 
teenth Century American Literature,” Western Humanities Review, 22 (1968), 243-260. 

11 "Folklore of Mormon Country’ J. Golden Kimball Stories Together With the Brother Peter- 
sen Yarns. FTA-25 (Huntington, Vermont, 1964). 
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from reading Dialogue, the liberal and unofficial “Journal of Mormon Thought”’ 
founded in 1966) that many ‘‘good Mormons” nowadays may take their ‘Articles 
of Faith’ with a grain of salt. In fact, a traditional parody of this doctrinal mani- 
festo begins each statement with, ‘Would you believe .. .” instead of the correct, 
‘“We believe that... .”’ An indication of an even more lax and sacrilegious attitude 
is found in a folk parody of a favorite Mormon hymn, played in every Tabernacle 
organ concert. 


Come, come, ye Saints; no toil nor labor fear. 
But with joy wend your way. 


Some Utah youngsters sing the following instead: 


Come, come, ye Saints; no toilet paper here. 
But with grass wipe your ass. 


Another parody rhyme is more modest and merely comments on the demanding 
set of religious and social obligations any active Mormon performs. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

It grew to be a sheep. 

Then it joined the Mormon church, 
And died from lack of sleep. 


Such parodies are familiar in modern folk tradition, where they fulfill a common 
function of folklore, to provide an outlet for tabooed topics and terms.” 

Many other general American religious joke themes circulate in Utah in such 
forms as folk speech, nicknames, proverbial sayings, wisecracks, daffy definitions, 
parodies, jokes, riddle-jokes, rhymes, and graffiti. For instance, a cycle of priest- 
minister-Mormon bishop stories is almost identical to the priest-minister-rabbi 
stories of other regions. The little Catholic child who tells a Mormon bishop that 
his newborn puppies are “Mormon puppies,”’ but later says they are “Catholic 
puppies now that their eyes are open,” is a familiar character from other joke 
cycles.7° 

Riddle-jokes provide good examples of adapted or original content in widely 
known forms of modern folklore. The moron joke becomes a Mormon joke in, 
“Why did the little moron take a ladder to church?” (So he could become a 
Latter-day Saint.) The fruit joke—such as, ‘‘What’s red and bumpy and rides a 
white horse?” (The Lone Raspberry )—emerges as, “What’s purple and has 
twenty-seven wives?” (Brigham Plum.) More complex is the variant, popular 
among Gentiles, ‘‘What’s yellow and has a long gray beard?” (David O. Banana. ) 
David O. McKaye, the president and prophet of the church since 1951, died on 
January 18, 1970, at the age of ninety-six; he did not wear a beard. This is a linger- 
ing stereotype of the nineteenth-century church leaders. Calling McKay “yellow” 
via a nonsense joke may suggest a feeling that the church leadership avoids in- 
novation, a charge frequently made in letters to the editor in Salt Lake City. A 


12 Compare items in my note “Jokes about Misunderstood Religious Texts,” Western Folklore, 
24 (1965), 199-200; see also Joseph Hickerson and Alan Dundes, ‘‘Mother Goose Vice Verse,”’ 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, 75 (1962), 249-259. 

13 A variant appears in Elizabeth Tokar, “Humorous Anecdotes Collected from a Methodist 
Minister,” Western Folklore, 26 (1967), 98. 
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riddle-joke usually collected from LDS members is, “Did you hear about the 
hippy who didn’t know LSD from LDS?” (He went on a mission instead of a 
trip.) Here the natural confusion the similar initials lead to is the foreground of 
the joke, and the background probably is the attitude that it would be a far, far 
better thing to go on a mission for the church than to indulge in a drug trip. 
Mormons would like to channel the hippies’ search for spiritual integrity and their 
energy for love and goodwill into some constructive social activity. 

Specialized jokelore of Utah depends on esoteric understandings about Mor- 
mons gained only by some exposure to their traditions. An outsider’s first few 
months in Salt Lake City constitute his initiation period, during which he acquires 
by means of misunderstandings, errors, corrections, repetition, and experience the 
requisite terms and facts for a sociable residence in the new culture. Through these 
initial rites of passage he enters a folk group of his own, that of the Utah Gentile, 
the major distinguishing quality of which is knowing all the best and newest Mor- 
mon jokes. Only much later—and more gradually, depending upon his personal 
contacts—does the settler begin to learn some of the most guarded Mormon lore. 

The very initials LDS often require explanation for the Gentile newcomer, 
as may the cryptic initials naming the largest Utah department store, ZCMI 
(“‘Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institute”). Having mastered these terms, one 
is ready for the satiric explanation of ZCMI as ‘‘Zion’s Collection of Morons and 
Idiots” or of LDS/ZCMI as ‘“‘Lay down sister, Zion’s children must increase,” 
which refers to the Mormon emphasis on early marriage and large families and 1s 
phrased in the conventional Mormon manner, encouraging members to address 
each other as brothers and sisters. Similarly, only after the newcomer understands 
the term ‘Jack Mormon” (roughly, a backslider), as well as the miracle of the 
seagulls and crickets, is he prepared to appreciate the question, “What’s a Jack 
Seagull?” (One that won’t eat crickets. ) 

Many a new arrival to Utah has heard an explanation of “Jack Mormon” such 
as that given recently to a reporter by the Los Angeles lawyer Russell E. Parsons 
when he became chief counsel for Sirhan Sirhan. Parsons was quoted as saying, 
“I’m a jack Mormon, which means not a very good one. I don’t smoke, I don’t 
swear much, and I drink not at all.”?* In Utah, however, the explanation would 
likely be reinforced by a traditional joke or anecdote, such as the story about a 
newly inducted Utah serviceman who stated his religion as Jack Mormon because 
‘You have to be something! You can’t just be a God damned atheist!’’ One of the 
most esoteric Mormon jokes that I have collected has St. Peter quizzing a new 
arrival in heaven (usually a pope) about the progress of the various religious 
sects. When his informant confesses that he doesn’t know much about Mormon- 
ism, St. Peter asks, “Would you like to learn more?’”’ While this may seem funny 
enough on the surface, Mormons are aware of the reference to the ‘Golden 
Questions,” traditionally used by Mormon missionaries when they approach Gen- 
tiles with the intention of converting them: ‘‘What do you know about Mormon- 
ism? Would you like to learn more?”’ 

Wallace Turner, a Gentile writing about Mormons, rightly observed that 
“words have special meanings in Salt Lake City, and one for a time feels the need 


14 Reported in The National Observer, June 24, 1968. 
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of a translator.’’!> He listed several of the formal, technical terms of the faith 
that Utahns freely use in conversation: “ward,” “‘stake,” “primary,” “MIA,” 
“relief society,” ‘Deseret Industries,” “quorum,” “council,” “first presidency,” 
and so forth. He did not, of course, list the informal, usually impolite, folk terms 
that circulate, often as clichés, expressing the Utah culture’s stereotypes.** Brig- 
ham Young University (BYU) in Provo, for instance, in popular speech is 
called “The Y’’ (distinguished from ‘“The U,” or the University of Utah) ; but 
in uninhibited folk speech BYU may be referred to as ‘Jesus Tech” or “Purity 
Playhouse’ because of the supposed tendencies of students and faculty to be ex- 
cessively religious and moral. “Jesus Tech’ is a common blason populaire for 
sectarian colleges everywhere. More localized nicknames are ‘Matrimony Tech”’ 
or “B Y Woo,” referring to BYU’s supposed emphasis on marriage, but even 
here we can recognize adaptation of a pattern traditional elsewhere—witness 
NYU, sometimes dubbed “N Y Jew.” An indigenous nickname is ‘Miriam 
Young University” (“Marry ’em young’’); Miriam supposedly was the name of 
Brigham Young’s favorite wife. All of the terms mentioned so far are well known 
and fairly acceptable for use in mixed—that is, Mormon-Gentile—groups, but I 
lived in Salt Lake City for about a year and one half before I learned that Temple 
Garments (sacred underwear) have nicknames in use among young Mormons. 
Some call them ‘Rocky Mountain Surfing Shorts,” others refer to them as “Angel 
Chaps.”’ 

Folklore is often used in the strategies by means of which various groups cope 
with one another and with each other’s stereotypes. For instance, middle-aged and 
older Mormons cling to traditional “faith-promoting stories’’-—accounts of mir- 
acles and providences—and to pioneer historical experiences. These are circulated 
in print, in testimony meetings, and in casual oral transmission or handwritten 
family records. Modern Mormon youths, however, tend to reject these hoary tales, 
and they express their distaste for them by such remarks as, ‘‘Let’s go down to 
Temple Square and throw rocks at the seagulls.’ Others may sneeringly claim 
that Brigham Young really said, “Piss on this place’ instead of ‘This is the place.” 
LDS informants have also pointed out with obvious glee that the statue of Brigham 
Young, standing in the intersection of South Temple and Main streets just off the 
corner of Temple Square, “‘has his back to the temple and one hand outstretched 
to Zion’s First National Bank.” 

As one replacement for the faith-promoting stories, young Mormons may be- 
lieve in stories about Famous Church Members, well-known show business per- 
sonalities (and always wholesome exemplary types) who supposedly are LDS 
members and tithe faithfully, but do not publicly admit their affiliation for fear of 
losing their appeal to Gentiles. The list includes Charlton Heston, Pat Boone, 
Gene Autrey, Roy Rogers and Dale Evans, Tennessee Ernie Ford, and Walt Dis- 
ney. An excellent clue to group relationships is found in the implication of “LDS 
only” in classified advertising by such phrases as “‘no smokers or drinkers wanted,” 
or “returned missionary preferred.” A Gentile’s rebuttal to this is a claim that he 


15 Wallace Turner, The Mormon Establishment (Boston, 1966), 7. 
16 See Wm. Hugh Jansen, “A Culture’s Stereotypes and their Expression in Folk Clichés,” 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 13 (1957), 184-200. 
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has seen an invitation for a lewd or homosexual encounter written as a bathroom 
graffito with the special requirement stated, “LDS only.” 

One of the best ways through which to pursue these attitudes is to explore what 
we might call the “clean living’’ theme, or the ‘“Word of Wisdom.” This is the 
name of the Church injunction against use of coffee, tea, alcohol (most would 
include Coke), and tobacco. Responses to this theme in modern folklore are con- 
siderably varied and often combined with the marriage-childbearing theme, per- 
haps because of supposed indulgence on one side to balance asceticism on the other. 
In children’s folklore these ideas are reflected in the local variant of the jump-rope 
rhyme that begins, 


I love coffee, I love tea, 
How many boys are stuck on me? 


Salt Lake children have been heard chanting, 


I hate coffee, I hate tea, 
How many boys are stuck on me? 


Obviously the whole rhyme fits perfectly with the group ethic. Some older Mor- 
mons, especially if they were converted out of families where much coffee was 
drunk (for instance, Scandinavians), have devised a substitute drink of hot water 
with cream and sugar added. The term for this, Mormon coffee (or Mormon tea), 
is reminiscent of phrases like Mennonite lipstick, a little bit of chapstick used to 
brighten the lips without artificial color. Commonly circulating among Mormons 
are stories that make gentle little jokes out of the Word of Wisdom taboos—at 
least of coffee and alcohol, though seldom of smoking. Three Mormons go on a 
spree; one drinks coffee, one orders Coke, and the third takes milk. The first two 
tease the third one about how timid he is, and he replies, ‘Yes, maybe so, but 
somebody has to drive home.” A similar story collected from Gentiles tells of a 
Mormon bishop invited to a Gentile household. He is offered Irish coffee after 
dinner and asks what that is. “Oh, just coffee with whisky added and whipped 
cream on top.” “Well, perhaps just this once, but could you make it with Postum?” 

This idea of not tolerating one vice while allowing an apparently worse one 
comes up in many jokes, almost always in the Utah Gentile tradition. A coed comes 
home pregnant from BYU, and her father says, “Why don’t you just marry the 
young man who did this to you?” She replies, “Oh, but I can’t. He drinks coffee 
and smokes cigarettes.”’ A riddle-joke asks, ‘How can you tell if you’re in a Mor- 
mon whorehouse?” (“No Smoking” signs. Variant, ‘‘No ashtrays.”) In another 
story about St. Peter in heaven, the new arrivals are invited to sit down in the 
vestibule and have a cup of coffee while their papers are being processed. To a 
Mormon, St. Peter snaps (as the Gentile storyteller might like to do himself), 
~ You can go to hell; I haven’t got time to make hot chocolate today.” 

Coffee drinking in Utah serves as a fairly reliable indicator of Church affiliation. 
One can usually spot the Mormons at a banquet or luncheon because as soon as 
they are seated they invert their coffee cups on the saucers, while Gentiles and Jack 
Mormons will add an extra flourish, as a gesture of retaliation, when they adjust 
their cups for the pouring. Aware of the Mormon attitude toward coffee, other 
church groups in Utah may overreact and emphasize their use of the beverage. A 
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result is the new riddle-joke, ““What’s a Jack Unitarian?” (One that won't drink 
coffee.) Terms like ‘‘coffee break” are heard in Salt Lake City, but often with a 
slight hesitation, especially if one is with a new acquaintance. Colleagues of mine, 
though non-Mormon, may refer to going out for coffee as “going out for some 
dissipation.”” Or they may even ask, ‘“What’s your poison?” (That is, coffee, tea, 
hot chocolate, milk, or soda. ) 

To a great extent, then, we can see in all these items how a visible, nonsensitive 
quality differentiating Mormon and non-Mormon serves as a safety valve for re- 
leasing pressures built up over other matters. It is one thing to joke with a Mormon 
neighbor or co-worker about coffee or smoking, but it would be quite another 
thing to make light of Temple Garments or of the visions of Joseph Smith. It 
seems clear that non-Mormon Americans have learned to tolerate some fairly 
exotic doctrinal matters as long as they may poke fun at some minor, and really 
quite praiseworthy, matters of simple social and personal behavior. 

In conclusion, we may take a glance at another especially fascinating avenue for 
study. This is the lore of the Gentile tourist in Utah, who is the victim of his own 
misconceptions and of some of his guides’ hoaxes. Many visitors seem to expect 
that Mormons will wear some distinctive old-fashioned garb, perhaps like that of 
an Amish or Mennonite sect. Others swallow tall tales about fish in the Great 
Salt Lake, Jackelopes or Salt Bears on the deserts, vestal virgins in the Mormon 
Temple, and polygamy in the suburbs. Many ask whether Mormons are Christians, 
or how visitors may be admitted to the Temple. One eager tourist actually wrote 
to the Utah State Tourist Council asking when she could hear the ‘Mormon 
Luboff Choir” sing. One of the best stories of this kind is an eloquent little pageant 
of exoteric expectations met by esoteric wit and might well epitomize our subject. 
A tourist in Salt Lake City asks her tour guide on the Grey Lines bus, “Will you 
point out one of those awful Mormons to me?” The guide looks about furtively, 
and then he silently points an index finger at himself. 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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